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generalisations. They are careless about measures
and much more particular about men. Attachment
to persons, rather than fidelity to principles, is
the spirit of our party life. The English nation, as
M. Boutmy well says, can much more easily dispense
with belief in an abstraction than with belief in a
man. "At almost every epoch in its existence
it has been dominated by the image of some
citizen, -'brave, assiduous, energetic, always ready to
step into the breach, a type of the active virtues
which the race conceives to be the highest of moral
perfections.' '*

The parties, therefore, instead of being two groups
of believers endeavouring to propagate their own
particular faith, are two armies of active combatants,
each desiring above all things to follow its own
chosen champion to victory. Not the defeat of a
principle, but the defeat of a leader and his " side,"
is the really mortifying thing. In this soldier-like or
sportsman-like conception loyalty to the chief is
almost the first of virtues. The subaltern, the
fighter in the ranks, would not think of deserting
his colours, or refraining from putting forth all his
strength on the field of battle, because he happened
to disagree with his commander's views on strategy
and tactics. Mr. Balfour has explained the success
and permanence of the pariy"systemIn^England by
aScribing it to '* some natural moderation in our
British blood/' which, he thinks, "enables us to be
political enemies without attributing every infamous
motive to those on the opposite side in p6litlcs?*f
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